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APPEAL BRIEF (REVISED) 

In response to the office action mailed 12/31/02, Applicant submits this Appeal Brief 
(Revised) in triplicate. 

1 . Real Party in Interest 

The Real Party in Interest is Harris Corporation, having a place of business at 1025 
West NASA Boulevard, Melbourne, Florida, 32919. 

2. Related Appeals and Interferences 

There are no related appeals or interferences. 

3. Status of Claims 

Claims 1-30 are pending, all claims are rejected and all claims are appealed. 

4. Status of Amendments 

There are no amendments after final. 

5. Summary of Invention 

Modern military operations now require real time two way digital video 
communications. A video codec (coder, decoder) converts video images into digital signals 
and vice versa. Present video codecs are large, power hungry, and complex. Such codecs are 
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used at video conferencing facilities and are typically housed in a controlled environment of 
an office building. Large and complex devices are both inappropriate and virtually useless for 
military operations, especially combat operations. Accordingly, there is a need for a compact 
and efficient codec to transmit real time color video with audio over existing tactical 
communication links, in particular radio frequency (rf) links. 

The invention provides a solution to the problem by providing a tactical military 
narrowband video codec 10 that transmits real time color video and audio over rf 
communication links. The narrowband video codec has a small chassis, is battery powered, 
and performs real time video and audio compression and decompression, forward error 
correction, and digital data transmission via tactical radios. The codec operates in a half- 
duplex or full-duplex mode and interfaces with a variety of standard video and audio signals. 

The narrowband video codec 10 (Fig. 1) generates an output stream of control, data, 
and error correction bits. The codec frames the stream of bits into a series of sequential 
frames of bytes for transmission over an RF link of a controlled frequency. Each frame 
(Figs. 7a-7d) comprises an identical sequence of bytes and includes, in sequence, two 
control bytes, a plurality of sequential sets of data bytes and a plurality of error 
correction bytes. The data bytes include repeated sets of audio and video bytes. Each 
set of the data bytes has the audio and video bytes in the same order as each other set 
of data bytes in the frame. In particular, each set of data bytes has the same number of 
video bytes between sequential audio bytes. Each byte includes eight bits of data. The 
Frame Structure is described in detail at pages 15-17 of the specification. Since each 
frame has the same type of bytes, the receiver can identify and separate the audio 
bytes from the video bytes. The frame structure allows the users to interleave audio 
and video bytes in the same frame. This features efficiently uses more of the 
bandwidth since it is likely each frame will have some information (audio or video) 
and it is less likely that there will be an empty frame. 

The narrowband video codec has a first digital signal processor 304 for 
handling transmitted video information. The DSP 304 converts analog video signals 
into digital video signals and compresses the digital video into video bytes. A second 
digital signal processor 404 handles reception of video digital signals. It 
decompresses digital video bytes into digital video signals and converts decompressed 
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digital video signals into analog video signals. A third digital signal processor 504 
handles both transmission and reception of audio. For transmission it converts analog 
audio signals into digital audio signals and compresses the digital audio signals into 
audio bytes. For reception it decompresses the audio bytes into digital audio signals 
and converts the decompressed digital audio signals into analog audio signals. The 
invention also provides control and error correction bytes, software and hardware. 
See Figs. 7a-7d and pp. 15-17. 

The invention is a unique combination of hardware and software. It uses 
separate DSPs to process video input and output and one DSP to process audio. By 
separating audio from video data, each DSP can operate at optimal efficiency for the 
type of data (audio or video) that it handles. The invention arranges data into a unique 
frame structure. Each frame comprises a number of bytes. Each byte includes data of 
only one type: control, audio, video or error correction. The structure, once chosen, is 
the same for all frames. It is particularly characterized by one audio byte followed by 
a set number of video bytes. 

In each sequential frame the number of video bytes following the audio byte is 
the same. As such, the system knows that the next byte after a set number of video 
bytes will be an audio byte. The system routes the audio bytes to or from the audio 
DSP 504. An audio algorithm compresses and decompresses the audio bytes. 
However, the video bytes are handled separately by two DSPs that use algorithms 
specially tailored for compression or decompression of video data signals. In this way 
the invention simultaneously uses two or more different algorithms to compress and 
decompress the audio and video data signals. Regardless of the compression or 
decompression algorithm, all data bytes have the same number of bits and are treated 
the same by the rf link. 

The invention is claimed in three independent claims and twenty-seven 
dependent claims. Claim 1 is one independent claim; claims 2-8 depend ultimately 
from claim 1. Claim 9 is a second independent claim; claims 10-28 depend ultimately 
from claim 9. Claim 29 is a third independent claim and claim 30 depends from claim 
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Claim 1 defines the invention in terms of its frame structure for the transmitted 
and received bytes. That structure is the same for all frames and includes, in 
sequence: two control bytes, a plurality of sequential data bytes with an audio byte 
followed by a video bytes, and a plurality of error correction bytes. The audio and 
video bytes are the same order in each set of data bytes. Claim 2 limits the video 
bytes to the same number in each frame. Claim 3 further defines the role of the 
control byte as including information about the number of bytes in each frame. Claim 
4 provides for periodically refreshing the compressed video image. Claim 5 provides 
for variable error correction and claim 6 synchronizes the frames to the radio 
frequency link. The battery and its voltage are defined in claims 7 and 8. 

Dependent claims 9-18 define the detailed frame structure for the bytes. Those 
claims are designed to cover, inter alia, features of the table found on page 17 of the 
specification. These claims define the individual species of the generic byte 
arrangement of Claim 1. Certain claims cover the detailed separation of audio bytes 
by set numbers of video bytes. See, for example, claims 13 and 16. 

Independent claim 19 defines the invention in terms of its separate DSPs. 
There is one DSP for receiving and decompressing video, one for transmitting and 
compressing video and one that receives, decompresses, transmits and compresses 
audio. 

Dependent claims 21 and 22 define the battery supply and are similar to claims 
7 and 8. 

Dependent claims 23-28 further define the invention in terms of its radio 
frequency features. These include its ability to randomize and derandomize data 
(claims 24, 25) and different modes of clarity (claims 25-28) that let the user select 
whether to optimize operation for audio or video and for the level of desired video 
performance. 

Independent claim 29 is similar to claim 19 and includes the further feature of 
multiple compression and decompression algorithms on each DSP. Claim 30 selects a 
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default audio conversion program in accordance with the data rate of the radio 
frequency link. 

6. Issues 

The only issue is whether the invention is patentable over the combinations of 
references of record. 

7. Grouping of Claims 

Claims 1-18 stand or fall together. 
Claims 19-30 stand or fall together. 

8. Argument 

Claims 1-18 are rejected under 35 USC 103(a) as being unpatentable over Kuzma (US 
5389965) in view of Yurt et al. (US 6002720) and Paneth et al. (US 51 19375). The rejection 
alleges that Kuzma shows all the elements of Claim 1 except for the defined byte sequence in 
a frame and that Yurt shows that sequence. 

Claims 19-30 are rejected under 35 USC 103(a) are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 103(a) 
as being unpatentable over Kuzma in view of Peters of record (5,577,190) and Rostoker et al 
of record (5,784,572). The rejection finds that Kuzma inherently discloses the three digital 
signal processors of independent Claims 19 and 29. 

Applicant disagrees. 

Applicant requests the Board examine two erroneous factual findings made by the 
Examiner. The first error is a finding that the Yurt reference has the same sequence of bytes 
as defined in claim 1. The "frames" identified in the rejection are hypothetical constructs 
made by the Examiner. The hypothetical frames of the rejection are contrary to the express 
terms of the Yurt reference. Inherent protocol requirements for transmitting data preclude the 
hypothetical frames from any practical application in a data communication system. The 
second error is the finding that there are three digital signal processors in the Kuzma 
reference. That finding is contrary to the express disclosure in Kuzma (there are no DSPs in 
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Kuzma) and Kuzma has no actual or inherent DSPs. Moreover, the Kuzma reference does 
not divide the work of the DSPs in the manner called for in the claims. 

Claims 1-19 are patentable 

Applicant contested the finding that Yurt showed video and audio bytes in the same 
frame. The Examiner persisted in the rejection. The final office action appears to give no 
weight to the express language in Yurt that his Fig. 8d showed frames. In that action the 
Examiner wrote as follows: 

And contrary to the applicant's statement, it is clearly shown in Figure 8d that 
the bytes within each frame are separated from each other by a different type 
of data byte. As such it is submitted again that the framing of audio and video 
data as shown in Figure 8d based on the realignment of audio and video data 
and user addressing of the date provides the same plurality of video bytes 
between each sequential audio byte, at least one of the plurality of video bytes 
between each sequential audio byte, and where each set of data bytes has the 
same number of video bytes between sequential audio bytes as claimed. 

Figure 8d shows items 1, 2 and 3. Each item is made up of frames, such as frames 
812, 832 and 822. Each of those frames contains only video or audio bytes. No one frame 
contains both audio and video bytes. 

In order to read the reference on the claims, the rejection ignores the express language 
of the reference and reads items 1, 2, and 3 as hypothetical frames. Then items 1, 2 and 3 
become frames and within each there is a sequence of a video bytes and audio bytes from the 
actual frames. However, such a construction of the reference is unsupported by and contrary 
to the reference which clearly identifies elements 812, 832 and 822 as frames. It is also 
contrary to the inherent frame structure of Yurt. 

The hypothetical frame structure of the rejection is incompatible with inherent 
requirements of a communications protocol. Yurt has no details of its control and error 
correction bytes, they must exist for each frame and, if they do, then they are part of the 
respective actual audio and video frames. Control and error correction bytes are inherent 
because they are an essential part of every communication protocol. Since they are inherent 
in Yurt, then the Yurt reference must have control and error correction bytes within each 
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frame. With its inherent control and error correction bytes, the hypothetical frame of Yurt 
does not show or suggest the claimed sequence of bytes. 

Those skilled in the art would readily acknowledge that all data communication 
systems have control and error correction features. In support of this assertion, Applicant 
attaches a copy of Chapter 7 the reference Understanding Data Communications, Griend et 
al. 5 1984 (Exhibit A). See page 163 where protocols are discussed. 

The Yurt reference describes a system for processing orders for remotely stored video 
and audio files. It allows a user to request a movie via a communication network rather than 
renting a physical copy. As such, Yurt provides little or no details about the communication 
protocol used to transmit its data. Figures 8a-e and several paragraphs spanning columns 19 
and 20 provide a high level description with very little detail about the transmission of the 
data in the network. Yurt says that one may use ISDN, ordinary telephone lines, microwave 
communications or other communication channel. The details to the communication channel 
and its protocol are not important to Yurt. However, as explained above, all communication 
channels have a protocol and that protocol must included error correction and other control 
bytes. When the control and error correction bytes are added to the hypothetical frames of 
the rejection, those frames do not have the sequence of audio and video bytes called for the in 
the claims. Stated another way, the only way the hypothetical frame of Yurt can read on the 
claims is to ignore the reality of the necessary control and error correction bytes. 

Claims 19-30 are patentable 

Claims 19-30 are rejected based on the erroneous finding that a codec is inherently a 
digital signal processor. Claims 19 and 29 call for three DSPs. The art of record relied upon 
by the rejection is Kuzma. The rejection finds three DSPs in the reference. 

The term "codec" may mean a modem that performs A to D and D to A conversions 
and then codes and decodes a telephone line signal. It is the equivalent of a modem. The 
term is also used to mean a compression/decompression algorithm, such as discrete cosine 
transforms, or an integrated circuit that performs a compression/decompression algorithm on 
a set or pulses. Attached is a copy of a data sheet for a typical codec (Exhibit B). A digital 
signal processor is an integrated circuit that has incorporated into it an A to D and D to A 
converter and one or more programs for processing the digitized signals. 
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A codec chip or circuit has one compression and decompression algorithm. Another 
algorithm requires another codec for that algorithm. In the invention the DSPs have several 
compression and decompression algorithms stored as programs. The invention uses on DSP 
to transmit video and another to receive it. The third DSP handles the transmission and 
reception of audio. The three DSPs hold one or more algorithms to process the signals. 
Typical compression and decompression programs are identified in Table A on page 13 of the 
specification. ^ 

The rejection is clearly erroneous because there are no DSPs in the Kuzma reference. 
Instead it has two conventional codec devices 500, 1 85 that separately process the audio and 
video signals and a host processor 160 that is a conventional Ethernet controller chip. 
Kuzma states in pertinent part that "[a] suitable host processor is the MC68302 which is 
commercially available from Motorola. In the receiving direction, processor 160 performs the 
reverse function." The MC68302 is a communication controller chip. It is not digital signal 
processor nor is it even a general purpose microprocessor. Attached is a copy of a data sheet 
(Exhibit C) from Motorola's web site that explains the MC68302. That web site has 
descriptions of DSPs. A typical DSP data sheet is over 100 pages long and is not included in 
this appeal. However, data sheets are available for inspection at Motorola's product library at 
http ://e- www.motorola.com/webapp/sps/librarv/prod lib.isp . 

In the final office action the rejection recognized that the Kuzma reference does not 
expressly show three DSPs. However, the rejection erroneously found that the reference 
inherently has three DSPs. See Paper No. 20, pages 7-8. For example, the rejection stated 
that the reference "must inherently include" a DSP in order to perform the video codec 
function. That is erroneous because an ordinary codec chip can do that. Attached is a copy 
of a data sheet for an audio codec that permits voice over the Internet. It is not a DSP. 

MPEP Section 2112 places the burden on the Examiner to show that a device has an 
inherent component. The Examiner failed to make such a prima facie showing. Instead, the 
word "inherent" is merely applied to the two codec and the controller chip without any 
support. Even if the Examiner made a prima facie showing of inherency, that showing has 
been rebutted by Applicant's showing that codecs are not inherent DSPs and the particular 
host processor of the reference is not a DSP. 
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As a further showing, Applicant ran a series of key word searches on the USPTO web 
site. The searches looked for the terms "codec" and "DSP" and "digital signal processor" in 
patents. The searches show that there are about 1773 patent with the terms codec and DSP, 
there are 6382 patents with the term "codec", and there are over 23,000 patents with the terms 
"DSP" or "digital signal processor." While such searches are not conclusive, they provide 
strong evidence that those skilled in the art recognize that DSPs are different from codecs. 

The rejection is also erroneous because Kuzma does not use two DSPs (or two 
codecs) to separately transmit and receive video and nor does it use one DSP to transmit and 
receive audio. The invention divides the workload among the DSPs in a manner not shown 
or suggested by the art of record. 

In summary, the rejection is fatally defective because Yurt does not and cannot show 
the audio/video bit sequence if Claim 1, the Kuzma reference has no inherent DSPs and 
Kuzma does not use two DSPs for video and one for audio. An order reversing the rejection 
is respectfully requested. 



Law Office of Thomas R. FitzGerald 
16 East Main Street, Suite 210 
Rochester, NY 14614 
Tel: (585) 454-2250 
Fax: (585) 454-6364 




Respectfully requested, 
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APPENDIX 

1 . A narrowband video codec for generating an output stream of control, data, 

and error correction bits, said narrowband codec comprising: 

means for framing the output, control and data bits into a series of sequential frames 
of bytes for transmission over an rf link of a controlled frequency wherein each frame 
comprises an identical sequence of bytes; 

each frame comprising, in sequence: 
two control bytes; 

a plurality of sequential sets of data bytes, 
each set of data bytes comprising: 

a sequence of at least one audio byte and a plurality of video bytes, at least one of said 
plurality of video bytes between each sequential audio byte, each set of data bytes having its 
audio and video bytes in the same order as each other set of data bytes; and 

a plurality of error correction bytes. 

2. The narrowband video codec of claim 1 wherein each set of data bytes has 
the same number of video bytes between sequential audio bytes. 

3. The narrowband video codec of claim 1 wherein the control bytes include 
data bit signals representative of the number of bytes in the frame. 

4. The narrowband codec of claim 1 further comprising means for periodically 
refreshing the decompressed video image. 

5. The narrowband codec of claim 1 further comprising means for controlling 
of the level of error correction without re-transmitting corrupted data. 
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6. The narrowband codec of claim 1 further comprising means for 
synchronizing the frames to the data rate of the rf link. 



7. 



The narrowband codec of claim 1 further comprising a battery power supply. 



8. 



The narrowband codes of claim 7 wherein the power supply voltage is 



between 1 8 and 36 volts. 



9. 



The narrowband video codec of claim 1 wherein each frame comprises 200 



bytes including two control bytes, 1 80 data bytes and 1 8 error correction bytes. 

10. The narrowband video codec of claim 1 wherein each frame comprises 150 
video bytes and 30 audio bytes. 

11. The narrowband video codec of claim 10 wherein sequential audio bytes are 
separated from each other by five video bytes. 

12. The narrowband video codec of claim 9 wherein each frame comprises 165 
video bytes and 15 audio bytes. 

13. The narrowband video codec of claim 10 wherein sequential audio bytes are 
separated from each other by eleven video bytes. 

14. The narrowband video codec of claim 1 wherein each frame comprises 40 
bytes including two control bytes, 1 8 data bytes and 20 error correction bytes. 

15. The narrowband video codec of claim 14 wherein each frame comprises 12 
video bytes and 6 audio bytes. 

16. The narrowband video codec of claim 15 wherein sequential audio bytes are 
separated from each other by two video bytes. 

17. The narrowband video codec of claim 14 wherein each frame comprises 15 
video bytes and 3 audio bytes. 
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18. The narrowband video codec of claim 15 wherein sequential audio bytes are 
separated from each other by five video bytes. 

19. A narrowband video codec for transmitting and receiving compressed 
video and audio data signals over a rf link comprising: 

a first digital signal processor for converting analog video signals into digital 
video signals and for compressing the digital video signals into video bytes; 

a second digital signal processor for decompressing received digital video bytes into 
digital video signals and for converting the decompressed digital video signals into analog 
video signals; 

a third digital signal processor for converting analog audio signals into digital audio 
signals, for compressing the digital audio signals into audio bytes, for decompressing 
received audio bytes into digital audio signals, and for converting the decompressed digital 
audio signals into analog audio signals; 

means for periodically refreshing the transmitted video signals; 

means for running multiple compression and decompression algorithms on all three 
digital signal processors; 

a solid state memory; and 

means for emulating a disk access system of a computer using solid state memory 
components to store file sequences with compression/decompression algorithm data. 

20. The narrowband video codec of claim 19 wherein the period for video 
image refreshing is thirty seconds. 

21. The narrowband codec of claim 19 further comprising a 
battery power supply. 

22. The narrowband codec of claim 2 1 wherein the power supply is between 
19 and 36 volts. 
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23. The narrowband codec of claim 19 further comprising means for sensing 
the "data rate of the rf link and for transmitting and receiving data frames in 
accordance with the data rate of the rf link. 

24. The narrowband codec of claim 19 further comprising means for 
randomizing data in order to maximize the efficiency of data transmission over the rf 
link. 

25. The narrowband codec of claim 19 further comprising means for de- 
randomizing data from the rf link without introducing additional bit errors. 

26. The narrowband video codec of claim 19 further comprising means for 
selecting one of a plurality of video resolution and clarity modes. 

27. The narrowband codec of claim 26 wherein said video resolution modes 
include a low resolution mode and a high resolution mode. 

28. The narrowband codec of claim 26 wherein said video clarity modes 
include a low clarity mode, a high clarity mode, and an intermediate clarity mode. 

29. A narrowband video codec for transmitting and receiving compressed video 
and audio data signals over a rf link comprising: 

a first digital signal processor for converting analog video signals into digital video 
signals and for compressing the digital video signals into video bytes; 

a second digital signal processor for decompressing received digital video bytes into 
digital video signals and for converting the decompressed digital video signals into analog 
video signals; 

a third digital signal processor for converting analog audio signals into digital audio 
signals, for compressing the digital audio signals into audio bytes, for decompressing 
received audio bytes into digital audio signals, and for converting the decompressed digital 
audio signals into analog audio signals; 

means for periodically refreshing the transmitted video signals; 

means for running multiple compression and decompression algorithms on all three 
digital signal processors; 
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a solid state memory; 

means for emulating a disk access system of a computer using solid state memory 
components to store file sequences with compression/decompression algorithm data; and 

a memory for storing a program connected to at least the third digital signal 
processor, said memory comprising at least two audio conversion programs for converting 
audio at first and second respective rates. 

30. The narrowband codec of claim 29 further comprising means for automatically 
selecting one of said audio conversion programs in accordance with the data rate of the rf 
link. 
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PROTOCOLS AND 
ERRO 



Protocols and Error Control 



A protocol is a set of rules 
defining the interactions 
between two machines or 
processes that are alike or 
that have similar func- 
tions. An interface is a set 
of rules controlling the in- 
teraction of two different 
machines or processes. 



ABOUT THIS CHAPTER 

This chapter is about the rules that data communications systems use 
when communicating with each other, how they discover that an error has been 
made in transmission, and some methods that are used in correcting those 
errors. Since there are many data transmission schemes in use (for example, 
asynchronous and synchronous, half- and full-duplex), many sets of rules, 
called protocols, and many error detection and correction schemes have been 
devised. The most common of these techniques are explained in this chapter. 

PROTOCOLS AND INTERFACES 

Protocols are agreements between people or processes (usually 
nowadays the processes are computer programs) about which may do what to 
whom, and when. A protocol is different from an interface. An interface is a set 
of rules, often embodied in pieces of hardware, controlling the interaction of 
two different machines or processes, such as a computer and a modem. A 
protocol, on the other hand, is a set of rules defining the interactions between 
two machines or processes that are alike or that have similar functions. The 
difference is illustrated in Figure 7-1. House A and House B look alike, but are 
occupied by a curious set of people. The British engineer on the top floor of 
house A needs to communicate with another engineer, also British, on the top 
floor of B. The only telephone, however, is guarded by a Swedish businessman 
on the bottom floor of each house. The engineer speaks no Swedish, and the 
Swede no English. 

The two engineers, like most people who talk on the telephone, have a 
routine, worked out over long years, for communicating. The one answering 
says "Hullo." The one calling says "Hullo, this is Reggie." Then the first says 
"Oh, hullo, Reggie. How are you, old boy?" This is called a preamble. They 
then begin discussing Wimbledon, the weather, and even some business. At 
the end of most sentences, the one being questioned makes a reply, even if it is 
only a sound rather than a word or sentence. If one party does not hear some 
sort of reply from the other at fairly short intervals, he may say, "I say, are you 
still there?" If he still receives no reply, he may terminate the conversation and 
begin the whole process over. If one party does not understand the other, he 
will say, "What?", and the second party will repeat the last sentence. When the 
conversation is over, the person terminating the call will say, "Well, goodbye for 
now."The called party will reply, "Goodbye.", and both will hang up. The 
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Protocols function for ma- 
chine communication much 
like the formats and rules 
for human conversations 
and are used for the same 
reasons. 



Swedish businessman has a similar technique for conversing with his 
counterpart. All of these conventional conversational actions make up a 
protocol As we shall see in the remainder of this chapter, protocols developed 
for communicating between processes in computers have all of the same 
mechanisms as those used between humans, for exactly the same reasons. 

Even though our two engineers are able to communicate reliably with 
each other because they have a communications protocol, they still have the 
problem of no direct access to the communications channel, which isjealously 
guarded by the large Swedish businessmen. The solution is an interface. The 
engineers engage a person who stands midway up the stairs and who speaks 
both engineering English and business Swedish, and whose task it is to relay 
the conversation from the engineer (speaking in English) to the businessman 
(listening in Swedish), who relays it over the telephone to his Swedish 
counterpart in house B, who relays it in Swedish to another person halfway up 
the stairs, who finally conveys the messages in English to the called party. Ihis 
seems like a clumsy and inefficient procedure and in many respects it is but it 
is the same procedure used in millions of data communications systems to allow 
an applications program, communicating in one set of symbols (perhaps 
ASCII) and at one rate of symbol production, to communicate through^ 
teleprocessing monitor using another set of symbols (perhaps EBCDIC) at a 
vastly different rate, to a line interface program dealing with yet a third set ot 
symbols (bits). The story of standard interfaces is told in chapter four. 1 he 
story in this chapter is about protocols. 
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There are three main ele- 
ments to any protocol: 1) a 
character set, 2) a set of 
rules for message timing 
and sequence, and 3) error 
determination and correc- 
tion procedures. 



TTY protocols are the 
simplest ones in general 
use. The 58 characters in 
the character set of one 
TTY protocol were en- 
coded by a five-bit binary 
code. 



Elements of a Protocol 

called a ch^^ 

constructed from the cha^acte™ et t^T^^ ° f meSSageS 
error has occurred in thedranli P ™ Cedures for determining when an 
character set ^S^^T 1 ^ h ° W t0 COrrect the error - ^ 
called printing ^^l^^^T^^^^ 0 ^ 
information (L^^SSS^^^^ 
between each character and a m „ n „7 I V e IS a corres Pondence 
For instance the ^S^^aZ^ ° n the 'J™™**™ channel. 
1000001. Several nt^^^^^^^ * ^ 

correction P-ceXr^S 
e_ dbyfa ctorsoutside^ 
TELETYPEWRITER AND XMODEM PROTOCOLS 

For a long period afL the deX^^?^ , betW6en tele P ri «ter machines. 
electromfcLnicaTco^ 

protocols had to be appropriate tolwr^T P u S Chapter ' and 
machine. One of the ffiS^^^.^T" 1 T " 
containing 58 symbols: 50 prinS^cST £n T* * ***** Set 
characters as shown in JW ^ TW u , ^ a " d SGVen contro1 
binary code as ^m^I'^^^^ <* ^ 3 
familiar with octal) Thermit rep / esentat,on ls shown only for readers 

numbers ^S^S^T^ "* CaSe ,etters > the 

^^^^^^ 

sequence identifying that n»rK«,i.w , 1 ! pnnter to send a character 

characters are the FirT.E 7 ^™? iml ^ other two c °nfol 

and i»S^J2S?SS^ Wh r* C T\ S the mchine t0 print »™°ers 

the upper cas ^alphabet £ f mLtionS ' WhlCh ^ the machine to P ri «t 

and associated bto^^ fa , ^^ v ^ p ^ chapter > thi * character set 

EmileBaudotwhoinUTtS 
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The protocol for operation of a message system using the Baudot code 
goes something like this (the procedure varies somewhat according to the 
operator of the system): 

1. A communications channel is connected between the two machines. 
This may be a temporary, dialed connection, or a permanent private 

2. The sending machine sends a WRU, to verify that the receiving 
machine is the proper one for the message to be sent. 

3. The sending machine sends a "Here is . . .», which is normally the same 
sequence of characters which is sent when it receives a WRU to 
identify the sender. 
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Because the simple TTY 
protocol does not check for 
errors in the message, 
even low error rates will 
cause the received mes- 
sage to be gibberish 
and the sender will not 
know it. 



^ntyisthe technique 
*fcereabit is added to 
«*y symbol for the pur- 
Pose of error detection It 

Neither be even or odd 
Panty. 



date and time of entry o th^s ^lT" ""^ 
time of transmission, and the m ess Set 0 the date and 

the sender. In some systems ^ " Umber ""few* by 

numbers; one to coJthe^^^^ USC tW0 
day, and the second to count th > numbT^ * the Sender that 
receiver's terminal that day f meSSages sent to the 

receiving machine is still c 0nne X d r * t^" 6 if the 
sending machine will, ^^1^ ^^atorofthe 
send several BELL character tofl^ g M manUally ' somet ™*s 
that a message is ready forSv ery * * the rec « vi "g end 

manually messages 
* has alI of the elements de.JSS^"^ P^-You will noS that 
defined set of symbols and corresnondinl?? ng ^^^- apreviously 
transmission, a preamble a sS 1^ GS SU,tab,e for elect ™ic 
P^»~(the^ 

The same Sort 0 f protoco , is used for telep^r™ ^ ^ e " d ° f the s&ssi ^). 
Srt'^^^ 
veryw*^ 

machines. I n d ividual characters ^KuSLTf °E ** P * h between th * 
receiving machine to begin printing ?S£2J J 3 Way 38 to «" the 
know. The WRU check at the en lof f ntt« a ' d the trans ™tter will never 
machine received the WRU correct^ and ZtT^ ^ that the recei ™S 
backwards diction, but says ^^^^T^ 8 ^^ 
through. To provide better assurance ofa^ ^ ^ m6SSage * ot 
techniques are sometimes use I fTsTmole ZZ ^"T^ 0 "' two more 
echoplex. IOr slm P Ie Protocols: character parity and 

Parity 

a ^>^^ 

transmitted, and is usually set to 2^3^ I panty - ™* bit is 
have an even number of one bi J th us l e ' °T the C ° ded ^ to 

parity bit is recomputed by theW^ST 7 ^ ^ ^ 7,16 
correct parity, all is well. If not ?om e L Lf ? C ° mpUted &™ the 
terminal, usually by . 

^ictracter tor the one received. 
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Echoplex is an error de- 
tection technique in which 
each character of a mes- 
sage is retransmitted by 
the receiver back to the 
originator as it is received. 



In addition to character 
(or vertical) parity where 
a parity bit is added to 
each character, a block 
parity character may be 
added at the end of each 
message block. 



Figure 7-3. 

Vertical and Horizontal 
Parity 
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The parity scheme will detect single-bit errors in the transmitted symbols, but 
not multiple-bit errors. Error correction can occur by the receiver sending a 
message back which requests retransmission. 

Echoplex 

Echoplex is perhaps not properly classed as an element of protocols, 
but we will discuss it here anyway. It is the technique of sending back (or 
echoing) each character by the receiver as the characters are received. The 
sender can then see by the copy printed locally whether the characters are 
making the round trip without being mutilated. When an echoed character is 
received in error by the original sender, it is not possible to tell whether the 
data were received correctly at the destination and scrambled on the return 
path, or were erroneous when received at the original destination. But at least 
some error indication is immediately available to the sender. 

Checksums 

In the discussion on parity above, the bit required to make the 
number of 1-bits in an individual character was added onto the end of the 
character and sent along with it. This scheme is sometimes called vertical 
redundancy checking (VRC), or vertical parity, because if one holds a punched 
paper tape with its length in the horizontal, each character will appear as a 
vertical column of holes across the tape. It is possible, and is common in some 
systems, to include a horizontal check character, which performs the parity 
function for each row of holes in the tape. 

Figure 7-3 shows a set of characters represented as holes punched in a 
tape, with the vertical or character parity bit at the top of each character, and 
the horizontal or block parity character at the right. The block parity character 
is usually called a checksum, because it is formed by performing a binary 
addition without carry of each successive character. It also is sometimes 
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XMODEM protocol has an 
error checking technique 
that can be used between 
microcomputers. Mes- 
sages are sent in blocks of 
128 characters surrounded 
by control characters. 



Even though the 
XMODEM protocol is very 
simple and easy to oper- 
ate, it requires a computer 
*t each end, and every file 
to be transferred must be 
^ up manually. 



referred to as a longitudinal redundancy check (J oh^^ n • 

vertical j parity and a checksum can usually detect all single-bit errors in a 
smgle character, and some multiple-bit errors within a single ^chlraSe" 
XMODEM Protocol 

started the transm,tter waits for the receiver to send a Negative 
Acknowledge (NAK) character. The receiver meanwhSt to sendine 

The receiver checks each part of the received block as follows: 
1. Was the first character an SOW 

2 ' reSittd? 1 ^ nUmbCr 6XaCtly ° ne ^ than the P revious block 
3. Were exactly 128 characters of data received' 

_ receiver is satisfied, it sends an Acknowledge (ACK) back to 

the transmitter, and the transmitter sends the next block. Ifnot aNAKis 
sent, and the transmitter resends the block found in error, iifpricess is 

At the end of the data, the transmitter sends an End Of Text character The 
receiver replies with an ACK and the session is terminated 

FW ,> • ^ S f Veral i"™** t0 made about the XMODEM protocol 
First, ,t is very simple and easy to implement with a small computeHutTt 

t to 3 ^ 6nd - Second > " ^nuH sltup for each 

?J* l Sf f Thll * d ' the error detection techn iq»e (ordinary sum of 
the data characters) is unsophisticated and unable to detect reliablvthe molt 
common type of transmission error, which is a noise burst wSSfSS^ 

s a m,1 " sec °, nd u S (the dUrati ° n 0f about 12 bit * * ^ bpsX F^rth it 

is a half-duplex protocol; that is, information is sent, then the sender wate for 
a reply before sending the next message. Since operation of the XMODEM 

Cmtffi 
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Convolutional coding at- 
taches a BCC to the end of 
each message block. The 
receiver recomputes BCC 
and compares it to the one 
transmitted to determine 
if the message was cor- 
rectly received. 



The check character is de- 
termined by dividing the 
total binary value of the 
entire block by a constant 
called a generator 
polynominal. 



CONVOLUTIONAL CODING — CYCLIC REDUNDANCY CHECKS 

Several schemes have been devised to detect errors in binary 
communications systems using feedback or convolutional coding. These 
methods all append information computed at the transmitter to the end of each 
message transmitted to enable the receiver to determine if a transmission 
error has occurred. The added information is mathematically related to the 
messages and is therefore redundant. The receiver recomputes the value and 
compares the recomputed number with the number received. If the two are the 
same, all is well. If not, the receiver notifies the transmitter that an error has 
occurred, and the message is re-sent. These methods go by the name of Cyclic 
Redundancy Checking (CRC) and the values appended to the messages are 
called CRCs or Block Check Characters (BCCs). A CRC is calculated by 
dividing the entire numeric binary value of the block of data by a constant, 
called a generator polynomial. The quotient is discarded, and the remainder is 
appended to the block and transmitted along with the data. 

CRCs are usually computed using multiple section feedback shift 
registers with eXclusive-OR (XOR) logic elements between each section and at 
the end. A typical arrangement is shown in Figure 7-Jf. This register 
implements the CCITT/ISO High-level Data Link Control (HDLC) CRC, 
which is called CCITT-CRC. The circles with a + in the middle represent 
XOR logic elements. For B = 0 or B = 1, the two rules for XOR are: 

1. B XOR B = 0 

2. B XOR 0 = B 

The shift register circuit is initialized to all ones at the beginning of 
CRC calculation for a message. As each bit of the transmitted characters is 
applied to the transmission facility, it is also applied at point A of Figure 74, 
and then the entire register is shifted right one bit. As the bits are transmitted 
and shifted, each one-bit that appears at A also affects the state of the other 
XOR elements, and that effect is propagated throughout the register for 
several bit times after the bit initially appears. Thus any bit continues to have 
an effect on the transmitted data for a considerable time after that bit is sent. 
When the last data bit has been sent, the bits in the CRC shift register are 
complemented and transmitted. 

At the receiver, the identical process is performed, and when the end 
of the message including the CRC is detected, the CRC is tested for the unique 
value 0001110100001111. If this value is found, all is well and the CRC register 
is reset to all ones for the next message. If the special value is not found, the 
program is notified that a transmission error has occurred, and a negative 
acknowledgement is returned to the sender. 
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Figure 7-4. 
Shift Register 
Implementation of 
CCITT-CRC 

(Source: John E. MacNamara 
Technical Aspects of Data 
Communication, © 1977 t 
Digital Press, Maynard, Mass.) 



A* CRC error detection 
Process has a very high 
rate of success in accu- 
rately detecting error 
bursts of up to 16 bits he- 
reof the history held in 
shift registers. 



SHIFT 
NO. 



Start 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 



NOTES 



0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 

1 0 



0 0 0 

1 0 0 
0 1 0 
0 0 1 

0 0 0 

1 0 0 0 1 
0 10 0 0 
0 0 10 0 
0 0 0 1 0 
10 0 0 1 
0 10 0 0 
0 0 10 0 
10 0 10 
110 0 1 
0 110 0 
0 0 110 



BCC REGISTER 
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0 1 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 1 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 10 0 0 

1 0 0 0 1 0 0 



FEEDBACK 
BEFORE 
SHIFT 



DATA 
INPUT 



0 0 0 1 0 

1 0 0 0 1 
110 0 0 
0 110 0 
0 0 110 
10 0 11 
110 0 1 
0 110 0 
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1110 11 
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10 0 0 
0 10 0 
0 0 10 
0 0 0 1 
10 0 0 
0 10 0 
0 0 10 
10 0 1 
110 0 
0 110 
0 0 11 
0 0 0 1 
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0 0 0 0 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
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Block Check Character (BCC) - 



-1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

-0 

MSB 0 
16 Bit Data V\ford 



Arrows indicate 
Exclusive-Or 
of data bit 
and LSB of 
BCC register 
prior to shift 



O = BCC Register Stage 
© - Exclusive-OR 
CRC - CCITT Pblynomial = X 1 * + X 1 * + xs + 1 



produce a calculated CRC at the r^S w "11 trans ™*™> will 
originally sent. In fact the 16-hit cur , * Same 38 that which 

CRC-ccrrr, 

also detect over 99.9% of erroXS w2J 1™ 'ff J" ,Gngth - ^ wiU 
advantage of CRC is tW ♦ ° f greater than 16 bits. Another 

cha^ctefsS 

sending of one or two (two for CRC i and CRC CC^ 7T ' the 
the end of each transmitted block. LKC -CCITT) extra characters at 
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Data links, either point-to- 
point or multipoint, are 
the data communications 
equipment and circuits 
that allow two or more ter- 
minals to communicate. 



CRC algorithms are usually implemented in hardware, and 
integrated circuits have been developed to do the entire process for more than 
one method (e.g., CRC-12, CRC- 16, and CRC-CCITT). It is also possible to do 
the calculations in software, with table lookup techniques providing reasonable 
performance. 

HALF-DUPLEX PROTOCOLS 
Links 

The basic notion in link protocols is that of the data link. A data link is 
an arrangement of modems or other interface equipment and communications 
circuits connecting two or more terminals that wish to communicate. Probably 
the most widely used link protocol is comprised of the Binary Synchronous 
Communications procedures defined by IBM 1 (usually abbreviated as BiSync 
or BSC). These procedures allow for operation on a data link in one direction at 
one time. BiSync can be operated on full-duplex circuits, but information still 
flows in only one direction at a time, so that in many cases the advantage of the 
full-duplex circuit is minimized. 

For the purpose of discussion of protocols, the physical form of the 
link is important in that the procedures for connecting and disconnecting the 
link may be different depending on whether the link is permanently connected 
or dial-up, and also depending on the delay between when a data bit is sent and 
when it is received. This latter factor is of particular concern on satellite links 
due to the large difference in round-trip propagation delay between satellite 
links and terrestrial links. Regardless of the physical form of the link, however, 
the data are sent over it as a serial stream of symbols encoded as bits, and the 
control procedures between the ends of the link are effected using the 
transmission and recognition of line-control characters or control codes. 

Point-to-Point Links 

A point-to-point link is one that connects only two stations at one time 
as shown in Figure 7-5a. Point-to-point links may be established on dedicated 
or dial-up circuits, and they may be half-duplex or full-duplex. 

Multipoint Links 

Multipoint links connect more that two stations at one time as shown 
in Figure 7-56. Clearly some control procedure must be in place to designate 
which stations may use the link at any one time. For this purpose, one station 
on the multidrop line is designated as the control station, and all other stations 
are designated as tributaries. The control station is the traffic director, 
designating which stations are to use the link by a polling and selection 
process. At any instant in time transmission on a multipoint link will be 
between only two stations, with all others stations on the link in a passive 
receive mode. 



*IBM is a trademark of International Business Machines Corporation. 
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Figure 7-5. 
Point-to-Point and 
Multipoint Links 



tfher<5 are 
Tribute^ 




IBM's BiSync protocol is 
one of the most widely 
used link protocols. It can 
be used with three 
character sets: Six-Bit 
Transcode, Extended 
Binary Coded Decimal 
Interchange Code, and 
American Standard 
Code for Information 
Interchange. 



Transmission Codes — Character Sets 

BiSync is defined by IBM to accommodate three character sets and 
their associated binary codes. Each set consists of a set of graphics (letters, 
numbers, and punctuation), a set of terminal control and format control codes 
(BELL, Form Feed, WRU, etc), and a set of data link control codes (Start of 
Text, End of Transmission, etc). The three sets are the: 1) Six-Bit Transcode 
(SBT), 2) Extended Binary Coded Decimal Interchange Code (EBCDIC), and 
3) United States of America Standard Code for Information Interchange ' 
(USASCII, or more commonly, just ASCII). 

The codes differ in number of bits per symbol encoded (6 for SBT 7 
for ASCII, and 8 for EBCDIC), and different numbers of characters in the 
character set (64 for SBT, 128 for ASCII, and 144 for EBCDIC). There are 
significant differences between the sets in such properties as the sorting order 
between letters and numbers. 
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'OLS AND 
CONTROL 




Various link control codes 
are used in BiSync to gain 
control of the data link and 
ensure that the proper ac- 
tions occur. 



Link Control Codes 

,1,0 ♦ Link f ? tr01 is e£fected by the P r °P er ^cognition of control 
characters, and the taking of appropriate actions. The control codes used in 
BiSync are defined as follows: 

Synchronous Idle (SYN) - Establishes and maintains 
synchronization between DCEs, and is used as a filler between data blocks. 

Start of Header (SOH) - Identifies the beginning of a block of 

SSS t T at, ° n - Head . erS ^ COntTOl inf0raiati0 " < su <* - Presses, 
the r^ssZ & nU USGd ^ SyStGm t0 Pr ° CeSS the teXt Part of 

S ^ rt u OfText(STX)-Identifiestheendofaheaderandthe 
beginning of a block of text. Text is the part of the message from an 
applications program which is destined for another applications program and 
which must pass through the communications system unchanged 

ReSrf ptp 0H ° r STX - A BCC is Sent lately following an ETB 
Keceipt of an ETB requires a status reply (ACKO, ACK1, NAK, WACK or 

SOH wh,i nd of ^ xt (ETX ) ~ Terminates a block of data started by an STX or 

tnETX E™J™ Sm "* d " 30 ^ A BCC is Sent lately following 
an £j1a. ETX also requires a status reply. s 

rra-w End 5 ? ansmission (EOT) - Indicates the end of message 
transmission by this station; the message may have contained one or more 
b ocks. Receipt of an EOT causes all receiving stations to reset. The EOT is 

tlZt 1° 3 P0 " Whe " the P° lled station has "othing to send, 

and as an abort signal when the sender cannot continue transmission. 

moOM jnquiry (ENQ) — Requests a repeat transmission of a response to a 
ZHk ^ I ^ reSP ° nSe is **** or is not receiv * d - ENQ may 

?neh'nfwhenth. e , nd * * ^ " SdeCti0n SeqUence ' and is used to 
the line when the line is a point-to-point connection 

receiot JS^™ Ackn ^ le , dgement (ACK0 or A CKl) - Indicates correct 

S^^™T^ W *' and that the receiver is t0 th * 

is an Stfon 5 CK1 1' 6 US6d alternatel y' receipt of the wrong one 

SIZiSfT <™ "'"I m the pr ° t0C0L ACK0 is the correct res P^e to a 
statin selection (on a multipoint circuit) or a line bid (on a point-to point 

lnH.w« Wait - Before Transm it Affirmative Acknowledgement (WACK)- 

SdS^rr* ^"^"^ condi «on to the sending station 
and affirmative acknowledgement of the last previously received data block 

DLE EOT !°^ ACK by thG Sendin ^ Station * EN Q. but EOTand 

DLE EOT are also valid. If ENQ is received after sending WACK, the sending 
station continues to send WACK until it is ready to continue sending daS 
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Some control characters 
require a two-character 
sequence of standard 
characters. 



Table 7-1. 

Character Sequences 
for BiSync Control 
Characters 



^^^^^^^^ 

charaete "Iw^ttXS* 10 fc **- ** the 

RwSfe^mvn 6 f1!? reM ^co„t ro l character. 

can be sent (such as a shutdown nS EVI u !f "^"-P™^ "«*sage 

-nd.ngaUdata that wou,d pre^t it IkiT^.'SffiS^ 

notread^sS^a-^ 
terminal reply to ™1s NAK rrn ? ^ " P the rcce ™"B 
sender cannoUrari t the^St T^,? T * ter lw ° ^""^ *«" 
abort tuner at the rSnVSS ™ "° mi " '""^"i 

Code Sequences 

codes are represented bv Z^^T mentlMK ' i "°°W- Such control 
defined in thenar* HbU^T^ ^ charactere th * «™ 
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In a BiSync link, the con- 
trol station determines 
which tributary station is 
active on the link, as well 
as the direction of 
transmission. 



Three types of error detec- 
tion modes are used by Bi- 
Sync: An odd parity check 
of each character including 
VRC/LRC, a BCC com- 
parison using CRC-12, and 
a BCC comparison using 
CRC-16. 



Polling and Selection . 

The active participants on a BiSync link are managed by a control 
station which issues either a Poll or a Select message addressed to the desired 
tributary. The Poll is an invitation-to-send from the control to the tributary 
This allows the tributary to send any messages desired to the control station 
lhe Select is a request-to-receive notice from the control station, telling the 
tributary that the control station has something to send to it. The control 
station thus controls which station has the link, and the direction of 
transmission. 

Stations on the data link are assigned unique addresses which may 
consist of from one to seven characters. The first character defines the station 
and succeeding characters define some part of the station, such as a printer, ai 
required. Some BiSync implementations repeat the station address for 
reliability purposes. 

Message Blocks 

Messages consist of one or more blocks of text, called the body of the 
message, surrounded by synchronization, header and error control characters 
The beginning of each block is identified by the STXcontrol character, and all 
blocks except the last in a message are ended either by an ETB or an ITB 
character The last block of the message is ended by an ETX character. 
Error Checking 

BiSync implements three types of error detection: VRC/LRC, 
CRC-12, and CRC-16. Table 7-2 shows under what conditions each is used 
Transparency mode is described later in this section. The VRC is an odd-parity 
check performed on each character transmitted, including the LRC character 
at the end of the block. Each bit in the LRC character provides odd parity for 
the corresponding bit position of all characters sent in the block. In BiSync 
this character is called the Block Check Character (BCC) and is sent as the' 
next character following an ETB, ITB, or ETX character. The BCC sent with 
the data is compared at the receiver with one accumulated by the receiver, and 
if the two are equal, all is well. The BCC calculation is restarted by the first 
STX or SOH character received after the direction of transmission is reversed 
(called a line turnaround). All characters except SYN characters received from 
that point until the next line turnaround are included in the calculation If the 
message is sent in blocks with no line turnaround, each block will be followed 

o£t n IT £ then the BCC - ^ BCC cal ^^tion is then restarted with the next 
bTX or SOH character received. 



Establish] 
chronizati- 
tween sen 
requires a 
sequence: 
fo>n, chars 
rization, a: 
synchroniz 
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Table 7-2. 

Type of Redundancy 
Check 




Establishing the syn- 
chronization required be- 
tween sender and receiver 
requires a three step 
sequence: Bit synchroniza- 
tion, character synchro- 
nization, and message 
synchronization. 



«.« - Cyclic Redundancy Check codes are used for error checking in 

only .fa "bite ^ FRrmr SinCe each Emitted character is 

«iw nmu rEBCD J C > theCRC-16 scheme is always used. For the ASCII 
code set, IBM has specified that the VRC/LRC scheme be used in [he Ln 
^nsparency (standard) mode, and CRC-16 be used in tmj£^Se" 
Transparency mode is described in detail below. s P aren cy mode. 

Message Formats 

have sever^^T * in BiSynC 35 messa ^ es ' and ea <* message may 

KWir v t P synchronization sequence, a header, some text and a 

St^^^ 
Synchronization 

Unless the transmitter and receiver aeree on the e™»t a n \ 
sorting point of a message, they cannot commodate Ach ^evtg th s ° 
synchronization requires three steps: sieving tms 

1. The modems or other data communications devices at both ends of the 

2. The link interface equipment in the DTE must acquire character 

a false {ynTJ . ♦ • . P insUre agamst recognition of 

7* St SyStems md uding BiSync require transmission and 

t^Z l W ° SUCCeSSiVe SYNS before the ne * st «P i" the 
synchronization process is taken. The two SYN characters taken as a 

TaXford^ 

t™iL mSUre that the first and last characters of a 
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The character SOH begins 
the heading used in identi- 
fying the message type, 
numbering, priority and 
routing. 



Four Bisync time-outs 
functions prevent indefi- 
nite delays due to data 
errors or missing line 
turnaround signals. 



3. The program operating the protocol must acquire message 

synchronization. In other words, the program must be able to find the 
beginning of each message or control character sequence. This is 
achieved by a program search of the characters received after the sync 
sequence for a control character which is defined to begin a block of 
data or control sequence. Such characters are SOH, STX, ACKO/1, 
NAK, WACK, RVI, and EOT. 

Heading 

A heading is a sequence of characters beginning with the character 
SOH that is used for message type identification, message numbering, priority 
specification, and routing. Receipt of the SOH initiates accumulation of the 
BCC (but the SOH is not included in the BCC). The heading may be of fixed or 
variable length, and is ended by an STX. 

Text 

The text part of the message contains the information to be sent 
between application programs. The text begins with an STX an ends with m 
ETX Tfext may be broken up into blocks for better error control. Each block 
begins with an STX and ends with an ETB, except for the last block which 
ends with an ETX. The normal end of a transmission is signaled by sending an 
EOT following the ETX. Control characters are not allowed within the body of 
a text block. If a control character is detected, the receiving station terminates 
reception and looks for a BCC as the next two characters. 

Timeouts 

Timeouts must be provided by the communications program or 
terminal to prevent indefinite delays caused by data errors or missing line 
turnaround signals. Four functions are specified in BiSync for timeouts: 
transmit, receive, disconnect, and continue. 

Transmit timeout is normally set for one second, and defines the rate 
of insertion of synchronous idle (SYN SYN or DLE SYN) sequences in the 
data to help maintain bit and character synchronization. 

Receive timeout is normally set for three seconds, and does several 

things: 

1. It limits the time a transmitting station will wait for a reply. 

2. It signals a receiving station to check the line for synchronous idle 
characters, which indicate that transmission is continuing. The receive 
timeout is reset each time a sync sequence is received. 

3 It sets a limit on the time a tributary station in a multipoint circuit may 
remain in control mode. The timer is reset each time an end signal such 
as an ENQ or ACK is received as long as the station stays in control 
mode. 

Disconnect timeout causes a station on a switched network to 
disconnect from the circuit after 20 seconds of inactivity. 
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Data communications 
often requires the sending 
of information that is in 
binary instead of in a 
character code. A trans- 
parent-text mode is used 
for this purpose. 



Figure 7-6. 

BiSync Transparency 
Mode 



in fey-t 



Continue timeout causes a transmitting station sending a TTD to 
send another if it is still unable to send text. A receiving station must transmit 
a WACK if it becomes temporarily unable to receive within a two-second 
interval. 

Transparent-Text Mode 

It is frequently necessary in communicating between machines to 
send data which do not represent characters, but instead represent some 
purely arbitrary quantity or object. An example is the binary representation of 
a computer program. In such a case, it is likely that some of the data will have 
the same bit pattern as a BiSync control character. Transparent-text mode, 
sometimes called transparency, allows such data to be sent without being 
misinterpreted by the communications program. The basic technique in 
transparency is to precede each true control character with the DLE character 
as shown in Figure If a DLE bit pattern appears in the text of the 
message, it also is preceded by a DLE. Thus, a bit pattern is interpreted as a 
control character only if preceded by a DLE. The resulting message after 
processing by the link interface program to remove the DLEs is shown in 
Figure 7-6b. Note that any DLE DLE sequence in the text has the first DLE 
suppressed and the second sent along as part of the data. 
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On-line applications using 
CRT terminals required a 
protocol for full-duplex 
operations that contained 
a powerful error detection 
and correction system that 
prevented aliasing. 



Protocols to prevent alias- 
ing must determine where 
a true message block be- 
gins and ends and what 
part of the message is to 
be included in the CRC. 
HDLC is one of these. 



FULL-DUPLEX PROTOCOLS 

The Binary Synchronous Communications procedures were devised 
at a time when most data communications circuits were operated at 2400 bits 
per second, and were two- wire half-duplex circuits connecting remote job 
entry card reader/printer terminals to mainframes. As on-line applications 
using remote CRT terminals became more cost-effective, and four-wire private 
line circuits became available, the demand for a communications protocol 
that could handle full-duplex operations arose. The requirements for such a 
protocol were: 

1. Messages must flow in both directions simultaneously. 

2. It must be possible to have more than one message in the channel at one 
time (BiSync allows only one). 

3. Transparency must be designed in, not tacked on as an afterthought. 

4. The protocol must allow switched network, half-duplex, and multipoint 
operation, as well as full-duplex point-to-point. 

5. The error detection and correction scheme must be powerful, and must 
prohibit the problem of aliasing. 

The last condition is a particularly difficult one. Aliasing occurs when 
a message fragment caused by a transmission error is interpreted as a good 
message at the receiver; that is, when a bad or broken message "looks like" a 
good message. This can be a serious problem, especially in critical applications 
such as funds transfer and military command and control. Much design effort 
in the international standards organizations and in private companies was 
devoted to development of protocols that prevented the aliasing problem. This 
led to the development of three widely used schemes: two of them were alike in 
principle and operation and in requiring special hardware, but promulgated 
by different organizations. The third, developed at Digital Equipment 
Corporation, uses a different technique, but can operate with standard 
character-oriented line interface equipment. 

High-level Data Link Control Procedures 

The critical issue in preventing aliasing is the determination of 
where a legal message block begins and ends, and exactly what part of the 
information taken in by the receiver is to be included in the CRC. As a result 
of work done at IBM by J. Ray Kersey and others in the early 1970s, a 
protocol was proposed and later adopted as an international standard by the 
International Standards Organization in 1979. It is called the High-level Data 
Link Control (HDLC) procedures. In HDLC, the message synchronization 
indicator (called a Flag) is generated by a hardware circuit, and other 
hardware circuits prevent any data being transmitted from having the same 
pattern as the Flag. The Flag then becomes a kind of out-of-band framing 
signal, much like the break signal in the teletypewriter protocol. Since the data 
being transmitted are examined on a bit-by-bit basis to screen out possible 
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Data is examined on a bit- 
by-bit basis in HDLC, 
thus, it is called a bit- 
oriented protocol. 



Figure 7-7. 
HDLC Format 

(Source: dL Fike and G£. 
Friend, Understanding 
Telephone Electronics,© 7983, 
Texas Instruments 
Incorporated) 



Each , 
irrformcfrion 

fields* 



aliases of the Flag; HDLC and other similar protocols, such as IBM's 
Synchronous Data Link Control (SDLC), are referred to as bit-oriented 
protocols, or BOPs. Unlike BiSync and DDCMP (which will be described later) 
the text part of messages sent using the HDLC protocol may, in principle, be 
any arbitrary number of bits long, and HDLC is defined to allow this. In 
practice, like BiSync and DDCMP, real implementations of BOPs restrict 
the text (and in fact all of the message including the Flag) to be an integral 
multiple of the number of bits in a character (almost always eight). 

In HDLC, all information is carried by frames which may be of 
three types: information frames (I-frames), supervisory control sequences (S- 
frames), or unnumbered command/responses (U-frames). Figure 7-7 shows one 
information frame as a rectangular block divided into its six fields: a beginning 
Flag (Fl) field, an Address field (A), a Control field (C), an Information field 
(I), a Frame Check Sequence (FCS) field, and a final Flag (F2) field. S-frames 
and U-frames have the same fields except the I field is left out. 




I-frames perform information transfer, and independently carry 
message acknowledgements, and Poll or Final bits. S-frames perform link 
supervisory control such as message acknowledgements, retransmit requests, 
and requests for temporary holds on I-frame transmissions (like a WACK in 
BiSync). U-frames provide a flexible format for additional link control data 
by omitting the frame sequence numbers and thus providing a place for an 
additional 32 command and 32 response functions. The fields in the HDLC 
frame are used as follows: 

Flag field: Every frame begins and ends with a Flag, which is the bit 
pattern 01111110. The same Flag may end one frame and begin the next. Every 
station connected to a link must continuously search the received data for the 
Flag. 

Address field: In command frames, the address identifies the 
destination station for the command. In response frames, the address 
identifies the station sending the response. 
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In HDLC, there are six 
fields in an information 
frame, but only five fields 
in other frames, which are 
supervisory control se- 
quences or unnumbered 
command/responses. 



Table 7-3. 

Control Field Contents 



Control field: The control field carries commands and responses, 
according to Table 7-S. 

Information field: The information field may contain any sequence of 
bits, which in principle need not be related to a particular character set or 
data structure. In practice, the information field is almost always an integral 
multiple of one character in length, which is usually eight bits. 

Frame Check Sequence (FCS) field: The FCS (or CRC) for HDLC is 
the CCITT-CRC as discussed above. 

In order to ensure that the Flag is unique, the transmitting hardware 
must monitor the bit stream continually between the beginning and ending 
Flags for the presence of strings of five one-bits in a row. If such a string 
occurs, a zero-bit is inserted (called bit stuffing) by the hardware after the fifth 
one-bit so the string will not "look like" a Flag. The added zero-bit is removed 
at the receiver. This procedure makes any appearance of strings of one-bits 
greater than five in number either a Flag, an error on the transmission line, or 
a deliberately sent fill pattern between frames of all one-bits. One method of 
aborting transmission of a frame is to begin transmitting continuous ones. 

Specification in the protocol of a unique, hardware-generated Flag 
pattern and the length of the Address, Control, and FCS fields provides 
complete transparency for the Information field. The hardware prevents 
any bit pattern sent by the applications program from having more than five 
continuous ones, and the hardware-added zeros are stripped from the data 
stream as it passes through the receiver. Also, the position of the FCS is 
defined by receipt of the ending Flag, so that the residual pattern in the CRC 
register can be immediately compared with the fixed value (0001110100001111). 
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A normal message se- 
quence involves sending 
frames from a transmit- 
ting station (data source) 
to a receiving station (data 
sink), and having the 
receiving station acknowl- 
edge receipt of the trans- 
mission by sending a 
frame back to the sender. 



The order of bit transmission is defined for addresses, commands 
responses, and sequence numbers to be low-order bit first, but the order of bit 
transmission for the information field is not specified. The FCS is transmitted 
beginning with the coefficient of the highest order term (x 15 ). An invalid frame 
is defined as one that is not properly bounded by Flags, or is shorter than 32 
bits between Flags. Invalid frames are ignored (in contrast with frames that 
have a bad FCS, which require a NAK). 

HDLC Semantics 

The above discussion dealt with what is called the syntax of HDLC 
The syntax is the definition of the bit patterns and order of sending bits that 
will make correctly formed messages; that is, those that are legal in the 
protocol. In order to understand what happens when HDLC is used, however 
it is necessary to define the semantic content of messages; that is, the 
meanings that should be assigned to correctly formed messages. ' 

The normal sequence of messages in HDLC consists of the transfer 
of one or more frames containing I-fields from a data source (the transmitting 
station) to a data sink (the receiving station). The receipt is acknowledged 
by the sink by sending a frame in the backwards direction. The source must 
retain all transmitted messages until they are explicitly acknowledged by the 
sink. The value of N(R) indicates that the station transmitting the N(R) has 
correctly received all I-frames numbered up to N(R)-1. 1-frames and S-frames 
(see Table 7-3 above) are numbered, the number going from 0 to 7 (for 
unextended control fields). An independent numbering sequence is carried 
for each data source/data sink combination. The response from a sink may 
acknowledge several (but not more than 7) received messages at one time, 
and may be contained in an I-frame being sent from the sink to the source. 

A data link consists of two or more communicating stations, so for 
control purposes it is necessary to designate one station as the primary station, 
with responsibility for managing data flow and link error recovery procedures.' 
Primary stations send command frames. Other stations on the link are called 
secondary stations, and they communicate using response frames. Primary 
stations can send to secondaries using the Select bit in the control field of an 
I-frame, or a primary may allow a secondary to send by sending a Poll bit. 
Secondary stations may operate in one of two modes; a Normal Response Mode 
(NRM) or an Asynchronous Response Mode (ARM). In NRM, the secondary 
may send only in response to a specific request or permission by the primary 
station. The secondary explicitly indicates the last frame to be sent by setting 
the final bit (F) in the control field. In ARM, the secondary may independently 
initiate transmission without receiving an explicit permission or Poll from the 
primary. 
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SDLC developed by IBM 
has the same frame format 
and is similar in function 
to HDLC. 



DDCMP is character ori- 
ented rather than bit 
oriented. 



Space does not permit covering HDLC in greater detail. The 
interested reader is referred to International Standards ISO 3309-1979 (E), 
ISO 4335-1979 (E), and ISO 6256-1981 (E) for the complete definition of the 
HDLC protocol. There is a data link control procedure standard promulgated 
by the American National Standards Institute (ANSI) in the United States 
called Advanced Data Communications Control Procedures (ADCCP), which is 
functionally equivalent to HDLC. 

Synchronous Data Link Control 

The standard full-duplex synchronous data link control protocol used 
by the IBM Corporation in products conforming to their System Network 
Architecture is called Synchronous Data Link Control (SDLC). It is 
functionally equivalent to HDLC, but with these exceptions: 

1. SDLC information fields must be an integral multiple of 8 bits long. 

2. Current IBM products support only the Unbalanced Normal operation 
with Normal Disconnected mode class of procedures as defined in ISO 
DIS 6159 and DIS 4335/DAD1. 

3. SDLC contains additional commands and responses not defined in the 
ISO Elements of Procedure; for example, a TEST command and 
response. Figure 7-8 shows the frame structure of SDLC (which is the 
same as HDLC) along with the common modes, commands, and 
responses. A close examination of this figure will help you understand 
the SDLC format and the differences between HDLC and SDLC. 

Digital Data Communications Message Protocol 

At about the same time SDLC was being developed at IBM, George 
Friend, Steven Russell, and Stuart Wecker were given the task of developing a 
synchronous protocol at Digital Equipment Corporation. The requirements 
were similar to those given above for full-duplex protocols, but with one 
important additional item: the protocol must run on existing data 
communications hardware, and preferably on asynchronous as well as 
synchronous links. The result was the Digital Data Communications Message 
Protocol, or DDCMP. 

DDCMP is a character oriented protocol, rather than a bit oriented 
protocol as is SDLC. Therefore, DDCMP requires no special bit stuffing and 
destuffing hardware, and can be used with various types of line interfaces, 
including asynchronous units. The method of specifying the length of a 
message in order to look for the BCC at the right time is inclusion of a 14-bit 
count field in the header. This is a count of the number of characters in the 
information field of the message. Since error-free transmission depends on the 
count field being detected correctly, the header of DDCMP messages is a 
constant length and has its own BCC, which is checked before setting up to 
receive the information part of the message. The format of DDCMP messages 
is shown in Figure 7-9. A detailed study of this figure reveals the bit pattern of 
the various fields in the frame for different types of messages. 
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The DDCMP does not re- 
quire any special hardware 
to perform successfully on 
synchronous, asynchro- 
nous or parallel data 
channels. 



,j, , D PCMP has two principal advantages and some disadvantaees On. 
advantage is that it is usable without special hardware on asynAronooT 
synchronous, or even parallel data channels. Another advance to Sh. 
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Order this document by 
MC68EN302/D 



Microprocessor and Memory 

MC68EN302 



Product Brief 

Integrated Multiprotocol Processor with Ethernet 

Motorola introduces a version of the well-known MC68302 Integrated Multiprotocol Processor (IMP) with 
Ethernet and DRAM controllers. It is known as the MC68EN302, and expands a family of devices based on the 
MC68302. 

The Ethernet controller has a 16-bit interface, resides on the 68000 bus and provides complete IEEE 802.3 
compatibility. The programming model is adopted from the standard 68302 programming model. The DRAM 
controller is adopted from the MC68306 product. It is enhanced to support both parity and external bus masters. 

The MC68EN302 is packed in a low profile 144 TQFP. 
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Figure 1. MC68EN302 Block Diagram 
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FEATURE LIST 



The following features are incorporated into the MC68EN302 device: 

• Full Complement of Existing Three SCC's Plus Ethernet Channel 

• Ethernet Channel Fully Compliant with IEEE 802.3 Specification. 

• Supports Data Rates up to 10 Mbps. 

• Supports the "68302" Style Programming Model. 

• On-Chip Descriptors Lower Processor Bus Bandwidth Requirements. 

• Separate 128 Byte FIFOs for Transmit and Receive. 

• Automatic Internal Retransmission (which Frees the Processor Bus). 

• Automatic Internal Flushing of Receive FIFO During Collisions (which Frees the Processor Bus). 

• Dynamic Bus Sizing Support for 8-Bit Devices 

• Glueless Dynamic RAM Controller without External Bus Master 

• Address Muxing Support for External Bus Masters Using DRAM Controller 

• Fully IEEE 1149.1 JTAG Compliant 

• 1 44 TQFP Package for Up to 25 MHz 



The Ethernet controller consists of a Ethernet protocol core, transmit and receive FIFOs, and a 16-bit wide 
data/control interface to a 68000 bus (refer to Figure 2). The Ethernet protocol core (EPC) provides 
compatibility with the IEEE 802.3 Ethernet standard. The transmit and receive FIFOs allow automatic handling 
of collisions and collision fragments by the EPC, and they also provide for bus latency that can be encountered 
by the DMA channels. Separate DMA channels are used for transmit and receive data paths. A dual-port RAM 
is used for the on-chip buffer descriptors. A buffer descriptor control (BDC) block updates the buffer 
descriptors. Control status registers are used for direct control of all of the blocks in the Ethernet controller. 



• Does Not Affect Performance of Existing SCCs 

• 802.3 MAC Layer Support 

• Compatible with 681 60 EEST (Twisted Pair/AUl) 

• Two Dedicated Ethernet DMA channels, Transmit and Receive 

• Full-Duplex (Switched) Ethernet Support 

• Up to 10 Mb/s Operation (20 Mb/s Full-Duplex) 

• 128-Byte FIFO on both Transmit and Receive 

• No CPU or Bus Overhead Required on Rx or Tx Frame Collisions 

• 64 entry CAM with Hash Option 

• 128 internal Buffer Descriptors 

• Performs Framing Functions 
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Full Collision Support 

Receives Back-to-Back Frames 

Detection of Receive Frames That Are Too Long 

Multi-Buffer Data Structure 

Supports 48-Bit Addressing 

Heartbeat Indication 

Transmitter Network Management and Diagnostics 
Receiver Network Management and Diagnostics 
Loopback Mode for Testing 
Non-Aggressive Deferral Option 
Heartbeat Status and Interrupt Option 
Graceful Stop Command 
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Figure 2. Ethernet Controller Block Diagram 
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MODULE BUS CONTROLLER 



The MC68EN302 module bus controller provides basic interface capabilities to the module bus as well as basic 
system responsibilities. The features of the module bus controller are: 

• Interface Between Internal 68000 bus and the Module Bus. 

• Provision for Dynamic Bus Sizing, Using the Chip Select Logic of the 68302 Core. 

• Handling of Interrupts for the Ethernet Controller and DRAM Controller. 

• Coordination of Bus Mastership from External Sources, the Module Bus, and the MC68EN302 Core. 
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Figure 3. BusStructure 



DRAM CONTROLLER 

• Provides two CAS lines 

• Provides two RAS lines (two banks supported) 

• DRAM address multiplexing on standard address bus 

• Programmable up to three wait states 

• 1 00 nS DRAM for zero wait states at 20 MHz 

• 80 nS DRAM for zero wait states at 25 MHz 

• CAS before RAS refresh and refresh support during system reset 
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• Programmable refresh period and pre-charge period 

• RAS lines are separate from the four chip selects 

• Refresh hidden from bus accesses 

• Write protect option 

• Each bank programmable size from 128Kbytes to 8Mbytes 
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Figure 4. DRAM Controller 



MC68EN302 APPLICATIONS 

The MC68EN302 is intended for low-end bridge and router applications. It has the three SCCs from the 
MC68302, plus an additional Ethernet interface giving it a total of four serial interfaces. 

Since the MC68EN302 has both the three SCCs as well as an Ethernet interface, it would be an excellent 
choice in an ISDN to Ethernet router. 

For remote access dial-in, the MC68EN302 could be used in a dial-up modem that would connect to an 
Ethernet LAN. 

• Low End Bridges 
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Industrial Control 

Remote LAN Access Points for Remote Dial-In 
PCMCIA Ethernet + WAN Cards 
Communication System Control Boards 
Intelligent Peripheral Chip to an 020/030 
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MC68EN302 PIN DESCRIPTION 



NMSH / ISON l/F 

RXD1/L1RXD » 

TX01 / L1TX0 •< 
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Table 1. MC68EN302 Ordering Information 



Package Type 


Operating 
Voltage 


Frequency 
(MHz) 


Temperature 


Order Number 


Thin Quad Flat Pack 
(PV Suffix) 


5V 


20 


0°C to 70°C 


MC68EN302PV20 


Thin Quad Flat Pack 
(PV Suffix) 


5V 


25 


0°C to 70°C 


MC68EN302PV25 



Table 2. Documentation 



Document Title 


Order Number 


Contents 


MC68302 User's Manual 


MC68302UM/AD 


Detailed information for design 


M68000 Family Programmer's Reference Manual 


M68000PM/AD 


M68000 Family Instruction Set 


The 68K Source 


BR729/D 


Independent vendor listing supporting soft- 
ware and development tools 


The MC68EN302 Addendum 




Describes the differences between the 
MC68302 and the MC68EN302 



Motorola reserves the right to make changes without further notice to any products herein. Motorola makes no warranty, representation or guarantee regarding 
the suitability of its products for any particular purpose, nor does Motorola assume any BaWIity arising out of the application or use of any product or circuit and 
specifically disclaims any and an Babtiity, including without limitation consequential or incidental damages. TypicaT parameters can and do vary in different 
applications. All operating parameters, including "Typicals" must be validated for each customer application by customer's technical experts. Motorola does not 
convey any license under its patent rights nor the rights of others. Motorola products are not designed, intended, or authorized for use as components in systems 
intended for surgical implant into the body, or other applications intended to support or sustain life, or for any other application in which the failure of the Motorola 
product could create a situation where personal injury or death may occur. Should Buyer purchase or use Motorola products for any such unintended or 
unauthorized application, Buyer shall indemnify and hold Motorola and its officers, employees, subsidiaries, affiliates, and distributors harmless against all claims, 
costs, damages, and expenses, and reasonable attorney fees arising out of, directly or indirectly, any claim of personal injury or death associated with such 
unintended or unauthorized use. even if such daim alleges that Motorola was negligent regarding the design or manufacture of the part Motorola and ® are 
registered trademarks of Motorola, Inc. Motorola, Inc. is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer. 



Literature Distribution Centers: 

USA: Motorola Literature Distribution; P.O. Box 20912, Arizona 85036. 

EUROPE: Motorola Ltd.; European Literature Centre; 88 Tanners Drive, Blakelands, Milton Keynes, MK14 5BP, England. 
JAPAN: Nippon Motorola Ltd.; 4-32-1, Nishi-Gotanda, Shinagawa-ku, Tokyo 141 Japan. 

ASIA-PACIFIC: Motorola Semiconductors H.K. Ltd.; Silicon Harbour Center, No. 2 Dai King Street Tai Po Industrial Estate, 
Tai Po, N.T., Hong Kong. 
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Products » Telecom ICs » PCM A- / u-Law CODECS 

ML7074-001GA 

Speech CODEC for VoIP 



Oki Products 



Applications 



° Packag ing 

o W-CSP NEW! 
° Oki Optical Components 



Documents Applications Description Block Diagram Features 
Documents 

» A PDF of this Data Sheet (471 KB) is available. ML7074 001GA. pdf 

Applications 
» Line Cards 



Description 

Oki Semiconductor's ML7074-001GA is a speech CODEC designed for VoIP applications, 
conformance selection for various VoIP standard environments including G.729.A (8 kbp 
G.711 (64 kbps) u-law, and A-law, and a mutual conversion function between G.729.A < 

The ML7074-001GA is optimized for adding VoIP functions to terminal adapters, routers 
rich feature set that includes an echo canceller for 32 msec delay, DTMF detection, two i 
and tone generation, built-in FIFOs, I/P and O/P amplifiers. This CODEC uses a single 3. 
a 64-pin plastic QFP (QFP64-P-1414-0.80-BK) package. 
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Block Diagram 
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- Wlta* using analog interlace 
■frame mods 
-SYNC and 81K arc output 
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Features 

» Single 3.3-V power supply operation (DVDD 0, 1, 2, AVDD : 3.0 to 3.6 V) 
» Speech CODEC: 

» Selectable among G.729.A (8 kbps), G.726 (32 kbps), G.711 (64 kbps) p-'aw, ar 
» Mutual conversion function between G.729.A (8 kbps) and G.726 (32 kbps). 
» Echo canceller for 32 ms delay 
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» DTMF detection function 

» Tone detection function: 2 systems (1650 Hz, 2100 Hz: Detect frequency can be chc 

» Tone generation function 

» FSK generation function 

» Dial pulse detection function 

» Dial pulse transmit function 

» Internal 1-channel 16-bit timer 

» Built-in FIFO buffers (640 bytes) for transferring transmit and receive data: 
» Frame / DMA (slave) interface selectable. 

» Master clock frequency: 4.096 MHz (crystal oscillation or external input) 
» Hardware or software power-down operation option 
» Analog input / output type: 

» Two built-in input amplifiers, 10 k driving 

» Two built-in output amplifiers, 10 k driving 
» Package: 

» 64-pin plastic QFP (QFP64) 

0 SACK TO TOF 

Applications 

» VoIP applications - G.729.A, G.726, G.711 u-law, and A-law 
» Terminal adapters 
» Routers and gateways 
» I / P-phones 

home : documentation : company : press : sales : jobs : support : packaging : buy samples 

privacy policy : copyright : other oki sites 

Oki Semiconductor, Serving North and South America 
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